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LINCOLN:  A  Voice 
in  the  Wilderness 


THE  intellectual,  morale  and  spiritual  stature  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
continues  to  grow  and  glow  in  splendor  as  the  years  go  by  and 
new  facets  of  his  character  are  brought  to  Ught  and  new  light  is  thrown 
upon  facets  already  known. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  him  by  experts  and  author- 
ities on  his  life  and  work,  that  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  a  keen  sense  of 
humility  and  responsibility  in  standing  before  you  this  morning,  in  the 
endeavor  to  say  something  of  interest  about  him  that  has  not  already 
been  presented  to  your  thought  far  better  than  can  any  effort  of  mine. 

However,  as  I  am  addressing  an  audience  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  Christian  Science,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  about  Mr.  Lincoln 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  unique  position  he  occupies  with  relation  to 
the  discovery  of  Christian  Science. 

His  work  for  mankind  immediately  preceded  that  of  Mrs.  Eddy  and 
had  direct  bearing  upon  and  important  relation  to  her  great  discovery. 

In  fact,  I  beheve  it  may  rightly  be  said  that  Lincoln's  speeches  and 
writings  on  the  question  of  slavery  and  in  behalf  of  preserving  the 
Union  of  the  States,  were  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  human 
thought,  preparing  the  way  for  the  reappearance  of  primitive  Christi- 
anity, or  discovery  of  Christian  Science,  and  may  be  likened  to  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  then,  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  teaching  and  ministry  of  Christ  Jesus  and  the  first 


appearance  of  primitive  Christianity. 

Now,  as  a  sort  of  premise  for  my  argument,  as  it  were,  in  justifica- 
tion of  this  estimate  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  present  here  a  few  thoughts 
which  I  should  Hke  to  have  you  bear  in  mind. 

When  Jesus  was  engaged  in  his  ministry  and  for  several  centuries 
thereafter,  the  entire  civilized  world  was  under  the  despotic  rule  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  and  the  Christians  were  cruelly  persecuted  by  differ- 
ent Roman  rulers. 

Christianity  itself  thrived  under  this  persecution  and  spread  through- 
out the  empire,  but  the  church,  or  organized  activity  of  Christianity, 
received  no  protection  from  the  government  and  was  subject  at  any 
time  to  destruction  or  suppression  by  arbitrary  action  of  some  emperor 
or  governor. 

And  so  it  would  ever  be  under  despotic,  monarchical,  governments. 

Therefore,  (and  this  is  the  main  thought  or  premise  I'd  like  to  have 
you  remember)  in  order  for  primitive  Christianity  to  reappear,  there 
would  first  have  to  be  estabUshed,  somewhere  on  the  earth,  a  form  of 
civil  human  government  under  which  this  true  reUgion  could  exist  and 
prosper  and  carry  on  its  organized  healing  and  redemptive  work  with- 
out governmental  control  or  interference. 

This  civil  government  would  have  to  be  one  that  would  recognize 
and  defend  the  inherent  and  inalienable  rights  of  man  and  that  would 
guarantee  to  all  men  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  religion  and  all  the 
other  freedoms  to  which  man  rightly  is  entitled. 

Such  a  form  of  government  had  been  conceived  and  founded  on  this 
continent,  as  a  new  nation,  twenty-two  years  before  Lincoln  was  born; 
but  it"  had  not  been  perfected  and  firmly  and  finally  established, 
because  a  dark,  ominous  cloud  enveloped  our  country  which  threatened 
continually  to  break  into  a  violent  storm  and  disrupt  its  poUtical  unity 
and  arrest  or  impede  its  social  progress. 


This  cloud  was  human  slavery,  and  it  would  have  to  be  dispelled 
before  that  kind  of  government  which  was  needed  to  support  the 
reappearance  of  primitive  Christianity,  would  or  could  exist. 

Well,  this  dark  cloud  was  dispelled  -  but  only  by  a  dreadful  civil  war 
which  all  but  tore  our  nation  asunder. 

The  record  of  history  convinces  us  that  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln's 
divinely  appointed  task  and  duty  to  supply  the  moral,  spiritual,  politi- 
cal, and  mihtary  leadership  that  was  needed  in  that  hour  of  our  greatest 
trial,  which  (to  paraphrase  his  own  words)  tested  whether  our  nation 
"or  any  nation  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal",  could  long  endure. 

Qualifications  for  Leadership 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Lincoln  was  called  to  this  leadership,  — 
but  there  are  three,  in  particular,  which  I  think  are  especially  pertinent 
to  the  theme  of  this  discourse,  and  these  I  should  like  to  mention 
briefly. 

Recalling  our  premise,  that  a  proper  form  of  civil  government  had  to 
be  estabhshed  before  primitive  Christianity  would  reappear,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  Lincoln,  from  his  early  manhood,  was  intensely  interested  in 
government,  in  politics,  if  you  please,  in  its  highest  and  truest  meaning 
as  "the  art  and  science  of  government." 

He  brought  to  bear  upon  his  interest  in  and  love  of  poUtics  an  innate 
honesty,  sincerity,  and  simplicity  of  character,  a  clear  perception  of 
right,  a  recognition  of  what  the  Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind  when 
they  framed  our  form  of  government,  a  deep  conviction  that  our  nation 
had  some  great  destiny  of  leadership  to  fulfill,  and,  above  aU,  sublime 
moral  courage  and  unwavering  faith  in  God. 

These  quaUties  of  thought  constituted  a  state  of  individual  human 
consciousness,  in  which  there  developed  a  higher  and  truer  concept  of 
civil  gcvernment  and  its  proper  relations  and  functions,  than  was 
possessed  by  any  other  man  of  his  time. 


Another  reason  for  his  leadership  that  is  most  pertinent  and  import- 
ant is  this  one: 

Only  one  obstacle  remained  to  be  removed  from  our  body  poUtic,  in 
order  to  have  firmly  established  that  proper  and  necessary  civil  govern- 
ment. That  one  remaining  obstacle  was  human  slavery,  —  and  we  now 
know  that  no  one  at  that  time  understood  better  than  Abraham 
Lincoln  the  problem  of  slavery  and  its  effect  upon  our  social  and 
poHtical  economy. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  and,  we  can  believe,  something  divinely 
ordered,  that  at  the  same  time  that  Mary  Baker  Eddy  was  growing  and 
developing  in  spiritual  understanding  to  the  point  where  she  would  be 
ready  to  discover  Christian  Science,  when  a  proper  civil  government 
existed  to  support  her  discovery,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  gaining  a  true 
appreciation  of  the.  form  of  government  that  was  needed  and  was 
acquiring  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  problem  of  slavery. 

Mrs.  Eddy  and  Mr.  Lincoln  were  contemporaries  in  life  and  history 
for  about  the  first  half  of  her  human  experience.  Only  twelve  years 
separated  their  birth  dates;  his  being  in  1809,  hers  in  1821 . 

Now,  the  other  reason  I'd  like  to  mention  has  to  do  with  Mr. 
Lincoln's  qualifications  for  moral  and  spiritual  leadership. 

Not  only  did  his  thought  transcend  that  of  other  men  in  his  grasp  of 
the  right  idea  of  government  and  the  understanding  of  the  problem  of 
slavery,  but  at  times  his  thinking  approached  the  realm  of  spiritual 
metaphysics.  The  rarified  atmosphere  of  his  thought  is  indicated  in  this 
sentence  from  a  temperance  speech  he  made  in  February,  1842,  when 
he  was  thirty-three  years  of  age  -  "happy  day  when  -  all  appetites 
controlled,  all  passions  subdued,  all  matter  subjected,  -  mind,  all 
conquering  mind,  shall  live  and  move,  the  monarch  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  realize  that  he  was  preserving  the  unity  of  our 
country,  as  a  prelude  to  the  reappearance  of  primitive  Christianity,  but 
he  had  an  inner  conviction  that  the  fulfillment  of  some  great  destiny 
for  our  nation  rested  upon  its  preservation. 


An  idea  of  what  he  considered  this  destiny  to  be  can  be  gained  from 
a  statement  he  made  to  Congress  when  it  assembled  on  July  4,  1861,  in 
explaining  about  the  civil  war  then  going  on.  "This",  he  said,  "is  essen- 
tially a  People's  contest.  On  the  side  of  the  Union  it  is  a  struggle  for 
maintaining  in  the  world,  that  form,  and  substance  of  government, 
whose  leading  object  is,  to  elevate  the  condition  of  man  —  to  lift 
artificial  weights  from  all  shoulders  -  to  clear  the  paths  of  laudable 
pursuits  for  all  —  to  afford  all,  an  unfettered  start,  and  a  fair  chance,  in 
the  race  of  life." 

Benjamin  Thomas  writes,  in  his  excellent  biography:  "Lincoln's 
primary  purpose  throughout  the  war  was  to  save  the  Union.  But  this 
was  incidental  to  a  far  more  important  objective ;  for  as  he  saw  the  issue 
in  its  broader  aspects,  upon  the  fate  of  the  Union  hung  the  fate  of 
world  democracy." 

PATTERN  OF  FREEDOM 

Now,  looking  back  over  the  record  of  history,  it  appears  that  a 
definite  pattern  for  the  liberation  and  salvation  of  mankind  began  to 
take  shape  and  unfold  with  the  appearance  on  the  earth  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  this  pattern,  which  is  clearly  discernible  in 
the  writings  of  the  historians.  And,  at  this  point,  I  should  Hke  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  highlights  and  then  show  how  and  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  fits  into  the  unfolding  pattern. 

Following  Jesus'  ascension,  and  the  Pentecostal  experience  of  his 
followers,  the  early  Christian  Church  came  into  existence,  as  a  some- 
what loosely  organized  activity,  to  teach  and  practice  the  religious 
truths  Jesus  had  taught  and  demonstrated. 

For  about  three  centuries  after  Jesus  left,  these  activities  continued 
and  multiplied.  Then  the  pagan  Emperor,  Constantine  the  Great, 
following  his  claim  that  he  saw  a  vision  of  the  cross  in  the  sky, 
embraced  Christianity  and  caused  the  Roman  Senate  to  decree  Christi- 
anity to  be  the  official  rehgion  of  Rome.  Thereafter  the  pure  teaching 


of  Jesus  became  adulterated  and  obscured  by  paganistic  worship,  and, 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  the  light  of  true  religion  seemed  to  be 
almost  entirely  extinguished,  in  that  period  known  in  history  as  the 
Dark  and  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact,  that  so  long  as  the  Christians 
were  persecuted  for  their  religion  they  grew  in  strength  and  numbers 
and  the  works  of  healing,  even  to  the  raising  of  the  dead,  as  had  been 
done  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  were  successfully  practiced.  But  when 
friendship  and  protection  were  tendered  them  by  the  pagan  Emperor, 
the  Christians  began  to  become  soft  and  soon  rites  and  ceremonies 
supplanted  spirituality,  and  incense  and  candles  took  the  place  of 
heavenly  inspiration.  The  organization  known  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  took  over  the  primitive  Christian  Church. 

During  this  millenial  period  Ecclesiasticism,  as  Roman  Catholicism, 
attained  the  zenith  of  its  power  and  influence.  The  pope  claimed  abso- 
lute power,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  over  all  the  earth.  And  he  was 
accorded  this  power,  so  far  as  the  western  world  was  concerned.  He 
enthroned  kings  and  dethroned  them.  He  was  the  supreme  ruler. 

There  was  one  king,  however,  who  refused  to  bow  to  the  claims  of 
the  pope.  This  was  Frederick  II,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  waged  a 
relentless  struggle  against  the  popes  and  their  claims  to  temporal  power. 

The  importance  of  this  struggle  in  advancing  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  Historian,  H.  G.  Wells,  has  this  to  say  about  Frederick  II: 
"The  struggle  of  this  monarch  against  Rome  was  a  turning  place  in 
history.  In  the  end  Rome  defeated  him  and  destroyed  his  dynasty,  but 
he  left  the  prestige  of  the  church  and  Pope  so  badly  wounded  that  its 
wounds  festered  and  led  to  its  decay." 

Frederick's  warfare  against  the  papacy  was  not  due  to  any  special 
moral  attainments  or  spiritial  discernment  on  his  part,  but  he  had  been 
educated  by  the  Arabs,  and,  as  one  historian  puts  it  "he  had  a  Moslem 
view  of  Christianity  and  Christian  view  of  Islam,  and  from  his  observa- 


tion  of  the  way  both  these  reUgions  were  being  practiced,  he  concluded 
that  neither  of  them  was  any  good." 

At  the  time  of  this  struggle,  about  1225  to  1250  A.D.,  the  obscura- 
tion of  Jesus'  teachings  had  reached  its  deepest  and  darkest  level  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  sunk  to  its  lowest  depths  of  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  decay. 

Well,  a  common  saying  is,  "the  darkest  hour  precedes  the  dawn." 

And  so,  there  soon  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  human  experience  a 
great  Christian  character  who  rekindled  the  flame  of  true  religion  and 
hghted  the  lamp  of  Protestantism.  This  was  John  Wyclif. 

Wyclif  was  a  learned  professor  at  Oxford  University  and  a  monk  of 
the  Roman  Church.  He  denounced  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  papacy 
and  clergy  and  openly  declared  the  direct  relationship  between  God  and 
man. 

This  bold  declaration  struck  at  the  very  root  of  priestcraft  upon 
which  the  medieval  church  was  built. 

Wyclif  was  imprisoned  because  of  his  denunciations  and,  while  in 
prison,  translated  the  Bible  into  English. 

It  is  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  phrase, 
"Science  and  Health"  appears,  which  is  commented  upon  by  Mrs.  Eddy 
in  her  Message  to  The  Mother  Church  for  1902.  There  she  states  that 
six  months  after  she  had  selected  the  title  of  "Science  and  Health"  for 
her  book,  a  student  brought  her  "WycUfs  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  pointed  out  that  identical  phrase,  'Science  and  Health',  which 
is  rendered  in  the  Authorized  Version  'knowledge  of  salvation'." 

Mrs.  Eddy  goes  on  to  say:  "This  was  my  first  inkling  of  WycUfs  use 
of  that  combination  of  words,  or  of  their  rendering.  Today  I  am  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  copy  of  WycUf,  the  invaluable  gift  of  two 
Christian  Scientists." 


John  Wyclif  is  known  as  "the  First  Protestant"  and  as  "the  Morning 
Star  of  the  Reformation." 

Humanity  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  grand  character. 

Wychf  s  translations  and  other  writings  were  written  laboriously  in 
long  hand  and  circulated  by  passing  along  copies  from  hand  to  hand. 
There  was  then  no  other  way. 

But  mankind  was  destined  to  receive  knowledge  and  enHghtenment. 
And  so  it  was  not  long  before  Johannes  Gutenberg,  in  1440  A.D., 
demonstrated  the  use  of  movable  type  in  printing  and  a  new  era 
dawned  upon  mankind  for  the  general  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  first  immediate  evidence  of  Wyclif's  influence  in  awakening 
mankind  from  its  long  period  of  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  dark- 
ness, was  the  Renaissance,  —  the  pre-Reformation  intellectual  stirring 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  which  touched  art  and  literature  with  new 
breath,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  stirring  in  England  which 
affected  not  only  its  Hterature  and  art  but  its  mode  of  thinking  and 
living. 

Now,  up  to  this  time,  civilization  was  confined  to  Europe  and  Asia. 

But,  something  was  stirring  in  the  consciousness  of  mankind,  moving 
it  away  from  its  old  moorings.  That  form  of  civil  government  needed  to 
support  the  reappearance  of  primitive  Christianity  was  destined  to  be 
established  somewhere  on  the  earth  within  the  next  three  and  a  half 
centuries,  —  and  time  was  marching  on. 

This  government  would  not  come  forth  in  the  old  world,  because  the 
pohtical  soil  of  the  old  world  could  not  produce  it. 

And,  so,  in  1492,  Christopher  Columbus  was  moved  to  sail  his  little 
tub,  the  Santa  Maria,  across  the  stormy  Atlantic  and  discover  a  new  and 
virgin  continent. 

Then,  in  1517,  just  25  years  after  Columbus  had  set  foot  on  San 


Salvadore,  Martin  Luther  nailed  his  95  theses  to  the  door  of  his  parish 
church  in  Wittenberg,  Germany,  and  the  great  Protestant  Reformation 
was  under  way. 

You  see,  the  pattern  continues  to  unfold.  An  irresistible  impulsion  is 
moving  the  peoples  of  the  world  out  of  darkness  into  light,  out  of 
bondage  into  freedom. 

In  1536,  Henry  the  Eighth  severed  the  alliance  of  England  with  the 
pope  and  estabUshed  himself  as  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  holding 
both  Ecclesiastical  and  civil  power. 

It  matters  not  that  Henry  did  this  so  that  he  could  divorce  his  wife, 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  marry  Anne  Boleyn.  The  severance  was  made, 
and  it  was  complete  and  permanent,  despite  the  efforts  of  "Bloody" 
Mary  Tudor  and  the  Stuart  kings  to  restore  allegiance  to  the  pope. 

Then,  there  was  the  swarming  of  the  English,  French,  Dutch  and 
Spanish  peoples  to  North  America  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  where  they  formed  themselves  into  colonies  and 
settlements,  retaining  poHtical  allegiance  to  their  mother  countries. 

There  was  constant  friction  among  the  colonists  and  frequent 
fighting  with  the  Indians. 

And,  then,  in  1754,  there  was  a  war  in  North  America,  which  played 
an  important  part  in  our  unfolding  pattern.  This  was  the  French  and 
Indian  War. 

The  significance  and  great  importance  of  the  outcome  of  this  war 
was  that  the  freedom-loving  Anglo-Saxon  colonists  gained  complete 
control  of  that  portion  of  North  America,  which  a  short  time  later 
would  become  the  original  thirteen  states  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  gaining  of  this  control  by  the  English  colonists  was  an  instance 
of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  enUghtenment  and  progress  marching 
mankind  toward  a  definite  goal,  —  a  new  ideal  of  government. 
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In  ancient  times  government  was  a  combination  of  monarch  and 
priest.  The  monarch  was  an  absolute  despot,  asserting  the  power  of  Hfe 
and  death  over  his  subjects,  most  of  whom  were  slaves.  In  fact,  the 
whole  political  and  economic  system  was  based  on  human  slavery. 
Individual  freedom  was  a  thing  unheard  of  and  unknown. 

Particularly  was  this  true  as  to  the  Oriental  and  Latin  peoples.  From 
time  immemorial  they  had  accepted  the  yoke  of  priestcraft  and  king- 
craft as  their  natural  and  necessary  state  of  government. 

This  was  not  true,  however,  as  to  the  Angles,  and  Saxons,  and  Jutes, 
the  Teutonic  tribes  that  conquered  and  overran  Britain  in  the  fifth 
century  and  named  it  Angleland  or  England.  These  so-called  barbaric 
-tribes  from  the  northern  part  of  Europe  had  never  bowed  their  heads  to 
a  priest  or  king.  They  elected  their  rulers  from  their  own  eldermen  and 
the  chief  characteristic  of  these  peoples  was  their  fierce  love  of  indi,vi- 
dual  freedom.  They  were  known  as  "Freemen"  and  they  loved  liberty 
more  than  all  else,  —  more  than  life  itself. 

True  it  was,  that  in  the  sixth  century  the  Roman  Abbot,  Augustine, 
with  the  help  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Queen  of  the  Saxon  King, 
Aethelbert,  succeeded  in  baptising  the  king  into  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  imposing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  on  a  large  part  of  the  people 
of  England  for  a  thousand  years,  until  Henry  the  Eighth  severed  the 
relation  with  the  pope  as  we  have  seen. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxons  never  accepted  the  rule  of  priestcraft  and 
absolute  monarchism  with  the  same  abject  submission  as  had  the 
Oriental  and  Latin  peoples. 

So,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  elimination  of  elements  and 
influences  that  might  weaken  or  oppose  a  strong,  free,  society  was 
logical  and  essential. 

And  this  is  just  what  took  place  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The 
French  and  Spanish  influences  were  driven  out,  leaving  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  concepts  and  thinking  in  complete  control. 
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Following  this  war,  the  English  King  and  Pariiament  persisted  in  a 
course  of  political  and  economic  tyranny  and  oppression  against  the 
colonists,  which  compelled  them  to  declare  and  assert  their  political 
independence. 

This  was  just  another  step  in  the  unfolding  pattern,  but  it  was  a  bold 
and  dangerous  step,  for  it  made  a  rebel  of  every  colonist  who  declared 
his  independence,  and  liable  to  dire  punishment  by  the  crown. 

The  colonists  were  blessed  in  having  at  this  time  a  galaxy  of  great 
statesmen  and  patriots,  —  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  many  others. 

Without  doubt,  the  brightest  star  in  this  constellation  was  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Jefferson's  ancestry,  home  training,  and  education  had  been 
thoroughly  Protestant.  Not  only  was  his  the  most  brilliant  intellect  of 
his  day,  but  he  perceived  more  clearly  than  any  individual  of  his  time, 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  real  man  and  his  inherent  rights  as  a 
child  of  God,  clothed  with  dignity  and  entitled  to  liberty. 

Nothing  was  more  abhorrent  to  Jefferson  than  oppression,  —  the 
suppression  of  individual  liberty. 

The  motto  of  his  life  was  engraved  on  his  signet  ring:  "Resistance  to 
Tyrants  is  Obedience  to  God." 

On  his  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C.,  are  carved  these  words  of  his, 
which  indicate  the  ideal  to  which  he  dedicated  his  life  and  work: 

"I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility  against  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man." 

It  was  natural,  and  I  believe  providential,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  five,  among  whom  were  John  Adams  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  selected  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  that 
the  committee  chose  him  to  write  it. 
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Surely,  it  was  destined  for  posterity  that  that  immortal  document 
should  contain  those  statements  of  truth  about  man  and  government 
which  have  been  beacon  Hghts  to  mankind  ever  since  they  were 
declared.  I  refer  to  the  wonderful  preamble  which  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights;  that  among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Lincoln  said  of  Jefferson:  "the  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the 
definitions  and  axioms  of  a  free  society;"  also,  "I  have  never  had  a 
feeling  poUtically  that  did  not  spring  from  sentiment  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence." 

It  took  six  and  a  half  years  of  bloody  warfare  for  the  colonists  to 
win  their  poUtical  freedom  from  England.  And  when  the  fighting  was 
over,  there  were  thirteen  independent  states,  without  a  central  govern- 
ment binding  them  together. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  been  fought  under  an  agreement, 
known  as  Articles  of  Confederation,  loosely  uniting  them  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  colonies  were  destined  to  remain 
separate,  independent  communities,  each  with  its  own  form  of  local 
government.  But  a  continuance  of  British  hostilities  and  covetous 
aggression  on  the  part  of  France,  made  the  colonists  realize  that  a 
strong  Federal  government  was  necessary  for  their  mutual  defense  and 
welfare. 

Now,  what  form  of  government  must  this  be,  in  order  to  safeguard 
their  poHtical  and  religious  freedom,  protect  their  lives  and  property, 
promote  their  welfare  and  happiness  and  maintain  statehood 
independence? 
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The  forms  and  systems  of  the  old  world  would  not  do.  They  had 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  Something  new,  some- 
thing unique,  had  to  come  forth. 

And  something  new  and  unique  did  come  forth,  -  a  form  of  federal 
civil  goverrmient  such  as  had  never  before  appeared  in  the  annals  of 
human  history,  -  a  constitutional  federal  republic,  in  which  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  powers  were  separated  and  counter- 
balanced, so  that  each  became  a  check  on  the  others. 

When  the  Constitution  had  been  ratified,  creating,  as  it  did,  a  new 
federal  government,  the  people  proceeded  to  elect  their  senators  and 
representatives  to  the  Congress.  The  Electoral  College  chose  George 
Washington  as  President  and  John  Adams  as  Vice-President. 

President  Washington  selected  his  cabinet  from  the  foremost  men  of 
the  country,  Thomas  Jefferson  being  the  first  Secretary  of  State  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

And  now  takes  place,  within  the  new  government  itself,  one  of  the 
most  momentous  struggles  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  A  result 
different  from  the  one  that  ensued  could  have  changed  the  whole 
course  of  our  history.  This  was  the  struggle  between  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  as  to  the  interpretation  of  our  new  constitu- 
tion and  the  manner  of  government  we  should  have  under  it. 

Hamilton  was  a  great  patriot.  He  had  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  as  an  aide  to  General  Washington,  and  he  beUeved  in  a  government 
separated  from  England;  but  he  had  no  confidence  in  popular  govern- 
ment. Democracy  was  abhorrent  to  him.  He  was  at  heart  a  monarchist 
and  believed  that  the  English  form  of  government,  with  its  king  and 
parliament,  was  the  most  perfect  form  of  human  government  that  could 
be  devised.  He  openly  declared:  "there  is  no  stability,  no  security,  in 
any  kind  of  government  but  a  monarchy." 

Hamilton  insisted  that  the  government  should  be  administered  by 
the  moneyed  and  aristocratic  classes  and  that  practically  all  power 
should  be  centralized  in  the  Federal  Government,  leaving  little  to  the 
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individual  states.  Property  and  money  were  all  important  to  Hamilton; 
the  human  values  received  little  consideration.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
political  party  known  as  the  Federalists. 

Jefferson's  views  of  government  were  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
of  Hamilton.  Jefferson  had  faith  in  the  people  as  a  whole,  who  were 
then  composed  largely  of  farmers.  He  beheved  in  government  by  the 
people  in  the  several  states,  with  just  enough  power  granted  by  them  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  care  of  the  problems  that  were  of 
national  interest  and  concern.  He  favored  a  representative,  a  republican 
form  of  government. 

Fortunately  for  the  new  nation  the  views  of  Jefferson  prevailed,  and 
the  people  evidenced  their  approval  of  his  ideas  by  electing  him  the 
third  president  of  our  country. 

Problem  of  Slavery 

Our  new  nation  soon  began  to  expand  territorially  and  to  grow  and 
progress  economically  and  socially.  But  always,  in  the  acquisition  of 
new  territory,  the  creation  of  a  new  state,  and  in  movements  for  social 
progress,  the  institution  of  human  slavery  raised  its  ugly  head  and  had 
to  be  dealt  with.  This  gave  rise  to  dissensions  and  created  much  bitter- 
ness and  hatred  among  the  people. 

The  Founding  Fathers  had  dealt  wisely  and  practically  with  the 
institution  of  slavery.  No  effort  was  made  to  suppress  it  in  the  states 
where  it  already  existed.  However,  before  our  Constitution  was  ratified, 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  in  a  law  known  as  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  prohibited  the  existence  of  slavery  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Northwest  Territory.  In  1820  Congress  passed  a  bill  known  as  the 
"Missouri  Compromise,"  which  allowed  slavery  to  exist  in  the  new  state 
of  Missouri,  then  being  created  out  of  the  territory  embraced  within  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  but  prohibited  its  existence  any  farther  north  in 
that  territory. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  attitude  of  the  Founding  Fathers  toward 
the  institution  of  slavery,  was  to  tolerate  its  existence  in  the  several 
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states  which  embraced  it  when  the  Union  was  formed,  but  to  prohibit 
its  expansion  beyond  those  states.  This  would  put  slavery  in  a  position 
for  ultimate  extinction  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  wrongness 
morally,  socially,  civilly,  poHtically,  and  economically. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  questions  of  aboHshing,  limiting,  or 
expanding  slavery  in  the  nation  had  reached  an  acute  state.  Serious 
threats  of  secession  were  being  made  in  both  North  and  South.  The 
country  was  in  danger  of  complete  disruption  on  these  issues. 

And,  then,  in  the  early  part  of  1854,  a  most  strange  thing  happened, 
which  set  the  country  on  fire,  emotionally. 

United  States  Senator,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  for  no  reason  he  ever 
satisfactorily  explained,  caused  to  be  introduced  in  and  jammed 
through  Congress  a  bill,  known  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  which,  in 
effect,  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  opened  all  new  terri- 
tories to  slavery. 

Carl  Sandburg  writes:  "As  the  news  went  across  the  country,  not  in 
the  memory  of  living  men  had  there  been  such  recoils  and  explosions  of 
opinion  and  passion  over  a  political  act  and  idea." 

Lincoln  Enters  the  Pattern 

Now,  with  the  country  in  a  turmoil  over  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill, 
let  us  return  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  it  is  at  this  point  that  he  takes  his 
rightful  place  in  our  unfolding  historical  pattern. 

He  is  at  this  time  45  years  of  age  and  he  has  grown  considerably  in 
social  and  intellectual  stature,  since  he  emerged  in  his  early  twenties 
from  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  intellectual  limitations  of  his  early 
environment. 

He  had  been  in  retirement  from  active  politics  for  five  years, 
carrying  on  his  law  practice,  in  Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  aroused  him  "as  the  sound 
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of  a  fire  bell  at  night,"  says  Sandburg. 

And  Benjamin  Thomas  writes  of  this: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  heard  of  its  passage  at  Urbana  where  he  was 
attending  court.  The  news  aroused  him  as  he  had  never  been  before. 
Three  months  later  we  shall  find  him  back  in  poUtics.  But  he  will 
emerge  as  a  different  Lincoln  from  the  ambitious  poHtician  whose 
hopes  were  seemingly  blighted  in  1849.  His  ambition,  reawakened,  will 
become  as  compelling  as  before,  but  it  will  be  restrained  now  by 
devotion  to  a  cause.  When  he  speaks  again  it  will  be  with  a  new 
seriousness,  a  new  explicitness,  a  new  authority." 

Voice  in  the  Wilderness 

Lincoln  challenged  Douglas  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  several 
speeches,  one  of  which  became  known  as  the  "Peoria  Speech."  These 
speeches  showed  that  Lincoln  was  mastering  the  history  of  slavery. 
They  were  filled  with  righteous  emotion  in  pointing  out  the  dangers 
and  wrong  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  permitting  the  extension  of 
slavery  and  in  violating  past  compromise  laws,  all  of  which  were 
designed  to  prohibit  the  expansion  of  slavery.  He  earnestly  urged  that 
the  Missouri  Compromise  be  restored  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Lincoln  sought  a  United  States  Senatorship,  but  the 
Illinois  Legislature,  which  had  the  power  of  appointment,  chose  Lyman 
Trumbull,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  retired  again  to  his  law  practice  for  another 
five  years. 

Lincoln  was  aroused  again  during  this  second  period  of  retirement, 
by  an  unbeHevable  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
—  the  famous  "Dred  Scott"  decision.  Dred  Scott  was  a  negro  slave,  who 
sought,  in  the  courts,  to  obtain  his  freedom,  after  the  death  of  his 
master,  on  the  grounds  that  his  master's  rights  to  him  had  been 
annulled  when  his  master  took  him  for  a  temporary  residence  into  a 
free  state  and  then  into  a  territory  in  which  slavery  had  been  prohibited 
by  the  Missouri  Compromise  Law. 
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The  court  decided  against  Scott,  and  declared,  in  part,  "that  Con- 
gress did  not  have  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories;  that  the 
Missouri-Compromise  was  unconstitutional;  that  a  Negro  could  not 
become  a  United  States  citizen  and  could  not  sue  in  its  courts;  and  that 
the  general  words  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  did  not  include  the  African  race." 

The  decision  really  opened  aU  the  National  Domain  to  slavery. 

Senator  Douglas  immediately  conformed  his  views  to  those  of  the 
court.  Lincoln  did  not.  He  declared  that  the  decision  was  erfoneous, 
but  that  the  Supreme  Court  must  be  respected  and  obeyed;  and,  as  the 
Court  had  reversed  itself  before  on  other  questions,  his  party  would  do 
what  it  could  to  have  the  Court  reverse  itself  in  this  case. 

In  June,  1858,  the  Illinois  Republican  State  Convention  endorsed 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  United  States  Senate  seat  as  successor  to  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  expecting  the  endorsement  and  had 
prepared  a  speech  which  he  deUvered  at  the  close  of  the  convention. 
This  was  his  famous  "House-Divided"  speech,  in  which  he  quoted  the 
Bible  phrase,  "a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,"  and  added 
these  words  of  his  own:  "I  beHeve  this  Government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half-slave  and  half-free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be 
dissolved,  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease 
to  be  divided." 

In  this  speech  he  analyzed  and  criticized  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
and  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  argued  that  they  indicated  a  definite 
and  intentional  trend  to  make  slavery  perpetual  and  universal  in  the 
nation.  He  pointed  out  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
would  be  to  have  another  Supreme  Court  decision  along  the  line  of  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  and  in  extension  thereof,  that  would  declare  and 
hold  that  the  Constitution  did  not  permit  any  state  to  exclude  slavery 
from  its  limits. 

Lincoln  even  charged,  in  this  speech,  that  a  conspiracy  existed,  led 
by  President  Buchanan,  Ex-president  Franklin  Pierce,  Chief  Justice 
Taney  and  Senator  Douglas  to  bring  this  about. 
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Soon  after  this  "House-Divided"  speech,  came  the  famous  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates,  in  the  contest  between  them  for  the  United  States 
Senate  seat. 

It  was  in  these  debates  that  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  that  he  knew  more 
about  the  slavery  question  than  any  man  of  the  time.  As  the  speeches 
went  on  he  stressed  more  and  more  the  moral  wrong  of  slavery. 

Douglas  had  never  looked  upon  slavery  as  a  wrong.  Lincoln  always 
had. 

"The  real  issue  in  this  controversy,"  declared  Lincoln,  "the  one 
pressing  upon  every  mind,  is  the  sentiment  on  the  part  of  one  class  that 
looks  upon  slavery  as  a  wrong,  and  of  another  class  that  does  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  wrong."  "His  party,"  he  said,  '^looked  upon  it  as  a  moral, 
social,  and  political  wrong."  "Has  anything,"  he  asked,  "ever 
threatened  the  existence  of  this  union  save  and  except  the  very  institu- 
tion of  slavery?  If  this  is  true,  how  do  you  propose  to  improve  the 
condition  of  things  by  enlarging  slavery  —  by  spreading  it  out  and 
making  it  bigger?" 

His  voice  declaring  these  sentiments  rang  through  the  nation  like  a 
clarion. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  these  days  to  get  excited  about  or  very  much 
interested  in  the  problem  of  slavery  which  once  so  violently  plagued 
our  nation.  We  are  now  so  far  removed  from  the  effects  of  it  that  we 
cannot  comprehend  the  bigness  and  importance  of  it  at  one  time  in  our 
country. 

But,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  here,  it  was  the  one  big  problem  that  had 
to  be  solved,  in  order  to  fit  our  nation  for  its  part  in  fulfilling  a  glorious 
destiny  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  and  salvation  of  mankind. 

Had  Mr.  Lincoln's  work  not  oeen  done  when  it  was,  in  point  of  time, 
you  and  I  might  now  be  living  with  the  institution  of  slavery  existing  in 
part  of  our  country.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  likely  that  Christian  Science 
would  not  yet  have  been  discovered,  for  it  is  conceivable  that  this 
discovery  would  not  be  made  in  a  country  which  tolerated  human 
slavery. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  was  defeated  in  his  try  for  the  senate  seat,  because  of  an 
outdated  election  law  which  favored  the  democratic  southern  part  of 
the  state,  where  the  majority  of  the  voters  were  Democrats  and  voted 
for  Douglas. 

These  joint  debates  with  Douglas  made  Lincoln  a  national  figure. 
During  the  campaign  the  strong,  honest,  humble  and  inspired  character 
of  the  man  became  known  to  the  people  at  large. 

One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  Lincoln's  speeches,  —  one 
that  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation,  nationally,  and  contributed 
largely  to  his  receiving  the  nomination  for  the  presidency,  was  his 
famous  "Cooper  Institute"  or  "Cooper  Union"  speech,  delivered  at 
Cooper  Union,  New  York,  on  February  27,  1860.  More  than  1500  of 
the  most  highly  cultured  and  intellectual  persons  in  New  York  braved  a 
snow  storm  to  hear  him. 

This  is  the  speech  that  has  the  oft-quoted  peroration:  "Let  us  have 
faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith,  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare 
to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

These  great  speeches  I  have  mentioned  and  others  Mr.  Lincoln 
delivered,  were  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  the  confused  and 
inflamed  thought  of  the  time;  and  they  demonstrated  to  the  people 
that  here  was  the  man  with  the  mind  and  character  that  was  needed  to 
lead  the  nation  through  its  greatest  crisis,  —  which  was  rapidly 
approaching. 

Lincoln  as  President 

The  following  November  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  president. 

He  took  his  office  on  March  4,  1861.  Less  than  six  weeks  later  a 
Confederate  shell  burst  directly  above  Fort  Sumter  and  the  country  was 
plunged  into  the  dreaded  civil  war. 

No  one  who  has  not  himself  been  under  it,  can  possibly  comprehend 
the  terrible  weight  of  the  burden  borne  by  the  strong,  humble,  wise. 
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and  lonely  man  during  the  next  four  years  of  his  life.  He  bore  it 
uncomplainingly.  He  had  realized  something  of  what  it  would  be  when 
he  accepted  the  office.  But  he  believed  it  was  a  duty  assigned  to  him  by 
a  higher  power  and  will  than  his  own,  and  he  had  faith  that  that  power 
and  will  would  sustain  him. 

When  leaving  for  Washington  to  take  up  his  duties  as  President,  in  his 
farewell  remarks  to  his  friends  in  Springfield,  given  from  the  rear  plat- 
form of  his  special  train,  as  a  cold,  drizzHng  rain  fell,  he  said,  in  part: 

"I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with 
a  task  before  me  greater  than  that  which  irested  upon  Washington. 
Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I 
cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him,  who 
can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  every  where  for  good,  let 
us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well." 

The  real  greatness  of  Lincoln  was  shown  in  the  wisdom,  patience, 
humility,  and  strength  with  which  he  handled  the  duties,  cares,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  presidency. 

Calmly  and  patiently,  he  would  listen  to  the  advice  and  opinions  of 
members  of  his  cabinet  and  others.  But  he  made  his  own  decisions  on 
all  important  matters  in  obedience  to  an  inner  voice.  Woodrow  Wilson 
says  of  him:  "there  had  been  a  singular  gift  of  insight  in  him  from  a 
lad."  Daily,  contemplative  reading  of  the  Bible  was  a  life-long  practice. 

Fortunately,  along  with  his  sublime  faith  in  God,  Mr.  Lincoln 
possessed  a  keen  and  abiding  sense  of  humor,  which  tended  to  neutra- 
lize the  bitterness  of  calumny  and  adversity  and  to  relieve  the  tensions 
of  responsibility.  As  Edwin  Markham  says,  "there  was  mixed  a  laughter 
with  the  serious  stuff." 

The  magnitude  of  the  qualities  of  patience  and  humility  he 
possessed,  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  man.  How 
many  ordinary  men,  or  even  extraordinary  men  that  you  know,  would 
have  reacted  as  he  did  to  the  following  experience  with  his  egotistical 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  McClellan? 
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One  night  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward,  his  Secretary  of  State,  and 
John  Hay,  one  of  his  secretaries,  dropped  in  at  McClellan's  house  to 
talk  over  with  him  some  important  military  matters.  They  were  told 
that  he  was  attending  an  officer's  wedding.  After  an  hour's  wait 
McClellan  came  in.  A  servant  told  him  of  his  visitors,  but  he  went 
directly  upstairs.  A  half  hour  passed.  A  servant  sent  to  remind  him  of 
his  visitors,  came  down  with  the  information  that  the  general  had  gone 
to  bed.  On  the  way  home.  Hay  fumed  at  the  "insolence  of  epaulets." 
The  president  shrugged  it  off.  "This  is  no  time  for  points  of  etiquette 
and  personal  dignity,"  he  said.  Later  he  remarked,  "I  will  hold 
McClellan's  horse,  if  he  will  only  bring  us  success." 

As  we  have  seen,  when  Lincoln  was  roused  out  of  retirement  from 
pontics  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  he  became  devoted  to  a  cause,  — 
the  cause  of  preserving  the  Union. 

We  see  the  evidence  and  depth  of  this  devotion  and  dedication  in 
these  words  from  his  great  Gettysburg  speech: 

"It  is  for  us,  the  living  ...  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us; 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

There  was  steel  in  Lincoln's  character,  the  steel  of  true  strength,  — 
and  it  came  forth  under  the  impact  of  adverse  forces.  Nothing  was 
allowed  to  swerve  him  from  his  purpose  to  save  the  Union  at  any  and 
all  costs,  not  even  a  terrible  civil  war. 

The  strength  of  his  nature  was  tempered  with  the  quaUty  of  gentle- 
ness and  tenderness. 

Samuel  said,  as  also  did  the  Psalmist, 
"Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me  great." 
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And  Forrest  De  Young  wiites: 

"There  is  nothing  so  strong  as  gentleness,  and  nothing  so  gentle  as 
true  strength." 

The  following  is  my  favorite  Lincoln  story,  cherished  from 
boyhood: 

One  day  Lincoln  and  several  other  lawyers  were  traveling  on  horse- 
back along  a  country  road,  on  the  way  to  attend  court  in  a  nearby 
town.  Lincoln  noticed  on  the  ground  two  little  birds  that  had  been 
blown  out  of  their  nest.  He  got  off  his  horse  and  caught  the  little  birds. 
Then  he  searched  the  trees  until  he  found  the  nest.  He  climbed  the  tree, 
placed  them  in  their  nest  and  went  on  to  join  his  companions  who  had 
stopped  to  water  their  horses.  They  laughed  at  him  when  he  rode  up. 
He  took  their  laughter  good  naturedly,  and  remarked,  "I  could  not  have 
slept  if  I  had  not  restored  those  Uttle  birds  to  their  mother." 

For  incidents  Hke  this  one  we  understand  why  he  pardoned  so  many 
young  soldiers  who  had  been  sentenced  to  be  shot,  for  running  away  on 
their  first  encounter  with  gun  fire. 

In  one  of  her  poems  Mrs.  Eddy  writes  of  "the  great  heart  of 
Lincoln." 

The  Pattern  is  Completed 

The  Civil  War  virtually  came  to  an  end  on  April  9,  1865,  when 
General  Lee  surrendered  his  army  to  General  Grant  at  Appomattox, 
Virginia. 

Just  six  days  later,  on  April  15,  1865,  Mr.  Lincoln  passed  away,  the 
victim  of  an  assassin's  bullet. 

The  following  December  a  Constitutional  Amendment  was  ratified, 
forever  aboUshing  slavery  in  all  the  nation,  and  legalizing,  in  effect,  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  declared  by  President  Lincoln  during  the 
war  as  a  military  measure,  freeing  the  African  slaves  in  the  states  that 
were  in  rebellion. 
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And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  we  find  firmly  estab- 
lished on  the  earth,  a  strong  nation,  whose  government,  under  a  written 
constitution,  guarantees  to  all  men  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
press,  freedom  of  reHgion,  and  all  the  other  freedoms  to  which  man  is 
entitled  as  a  child  of  God;  and  where  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law. 

No  one  on  earth,  at  that  time,  realized  that  the  way  had  been 
prepared  for  the  occurrence  of  the  greatest  event  since  the  advent  of 
Jesus  Christ,  -  an  event  which  had  been  prophesied  and  promised,  - 
the  reappearance  of  the  primitive  Christianity  he  had  taught  and 
practiced. 

The  time  had  come  for  Scriptural  prophesy  to  be  fulfilled. 

And,  so,  in  February,  1866,  less  than  one  year  after  the  Civil  War 
had  ended  and  slavery  had  been  aboHshed  in  our  land,  Mary  Baker 
Eddy  discovered  Christian  Science. 

In  1875  she  gave  her  discovery  to  the  world. 

In  her  message  to  The  Mother  Church  in  1900,  Mrs.  Eddy  makes  the 
following  interesting  comment: 

"Some  modern  exegesis  on  the  prophetic  Scriptures  cites  1875  as 
the  year  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  In  that  year  the  Christian 
Science  textbook,  'Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures'  was 
first  pubHshed." 

Now,  here  we  see  this  unfolding  historical  pattern  completed,  -  the 
goal  reached,  —  whose  shadow  was  cast  before,  when  John  Wyclif,  five 
hundred  years  back,  arose  out  of  the  Dark  Ages  and  declared  the  direct 
relation  of  God  to  man  and  man  to  God,  and  translated  the  Bible  into 
English. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  place  in  this  unfolding  pattern  is  forever  fixed 
and  clearly  apparent. 

His  great  speeches  aroused,  awakened,  and  instructed  the  people  on 
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the  issues  of  slavery  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Union.  His  was 
the  final  preparatory  work  in  the  field  of  civil  government  and  human 
law,  which  had  to  be  done  before  primitive  Christianity  would 
reappear,  as  the  discovery  of  Christian  Science. 

And  with  relation  to  this  Discovery,  history  must  forever  record  that 
the  Great  Emancipator  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  —  a 
veritable  modern  John  the  Baptist, 

Another  pattern  for  the  complete  freedom  and  salvation  of  man- 
kind, began  to  unfold  with  the  discovery  of  Christian  Science,  and  it 
will  continue  to  unfold  until  the  whole  of  individual  human  conscious- 
ness has  been  transformed  by  Truth,  and,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "we 
all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  son  of 
God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fullness  of  Christ." 
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